CHAPTER   TEN

Things to Come

/IVING IN THE PAST is an unaccustomed role for me. While
I like to serve up a yarn as well as anyone, it is not my way to look
backward. Today and tomorrow are the normal boundaries of
my thinking, and within those boundaries tomorrow is even more
important than today.

I would delight in writing of Jarmila Novotna, the beautiful
singing actress who is Czechoslovakia's gift to America; of the
Spaniard Andres Segovia who makes classic magic on his guitar,
of the Russian Edmund Kurtz whose "cello has charmed Toscanini
and will charm thousands of Americans next year on his first con-
cert tour. This office is a kind of artistic League of Nations, always
has been.

But I am thinking now of tomorrow, of our young American
artists, of their future and the future of music and ballet in a
world grown wonderfully and frighteningly small, now that no
part of the globe is more than sixty hours away from any other,
and I can listen to music being played in Sydney, Australia, in my
living room on Central Park West in New York.

I am thinking of Isaac Stern, of Blanche Thebom, ,of Patrice
Munsel.

What could be more glamorous than the slender, graceful,
seventeen-year-old youngster who walked into my office and signed
a contract for three years of concertizing at a guarantee of $40,000
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